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ence between different forms of living things, be it
animal or vegetable, and does not seem to show in-
dications of constant progress in the same direction.
It is true that the form is to some degree dependent
upon the environment, and if a given form be trans-
ported into a different environment, a certain amount
of progressive change may take place until the form
is become that which is normal to the new environ-
ment. But the amount even of this change is but
small compared with the difference between one
kind of living thing and another.

But the life of man, and even the whole period of
authentic history within which scientific observations
were made, is but small compared with the time
which the records of the past which are preserved to
us in the earth's strata, show must have elapsed
since living things first appeared upon the earth.
If the comparative smallness of the difference be-
tween parents and descendants when contrasted with
the difference between one form of life and another be
due to the limitation of the time over which our
observations extend, it is conceivable that by avail-
ing ourselves of the indications which fossil remains
afford of the kind of forms of life which inhabited
the earth in bygone ages, we might get evidence of
continuous transmutation from one form of life to
another even remote. I do not mean that in order
to establish such transmutation we should demand